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THE HINISTER. 

I he Minister was tired. It was Sunday evening and the day 
a d been a hard one for him. “ Ministers ” in general are busy 

the holy seventh day; but the same is also true of train- 
°y s , particularly in the excursion season. And the Minister 
as a Union News train-boy. He had been all day on an ex- 
CUr sion over the “M. N. & W. Branch.” Now he was enjoy- 
a short rest on the platform at Junction, while waiting for 
umber 37,” which would take him to his home and the end 
his regular route. 

th^ WaS ra P^y growing dark. Above him flickered one of 
kerosene lamps which lighted the dingy station platform, 
few spattering rain drops were falling. They were the 

II wishing party of a heavy storm whose blackness could be 
een approaching over the mountains. Around the station 
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there were only the agent and the usual Sunday night comple- 
ment of loafers. The Minister knew none of them, which 
was one of the reasons why he was sitting alone. Another 
reason was that he wanted to think. Thinking is not perhaps 
a peculiarity of train-boys, but certainly it was a peculiarity of 
The Minister. It, and his gentle countenance, and the funny 
wisps of dark hair that always hung down over his ears or 
stood out straight from beneath his cap, were some of the 
little traits and eccentricities which had earned for him his 
sonorous nickname. 

His feelings had been hurt that afternoon, and in this wise. 
Once in passing through one of the cars he had placed a bo* 
of caramels on a seat occupied by two pretty little g' r ^ s ' 
When he took the box again he said a few words to them, and 
after he passed on he heard one of the stylish women in th e 
seat behind reprimand the children for answering. “ That s 
what makes me tired,” he had said to big Jim Sullivan, the 
rear brakeman, “they seem to think I am just like some of the 
others, a young rough. Now I tell you I aint. If there’s one 
thing Sis used to bang into me, that’s manners. But of course 
— and he had stopped apologetically. None of the train crews 
he had been with had ever heard much concerning “S lS ' 
Though he frequently mentioned her name when he was int er 
ested, it always appeared on such occasions as though he ha 
forgotten himself. 

The Minister was meditating now on his grievance of th e 
afternoon. In his weary state the incident irritated him. 

“ I’d like to know,” he was thinking to himself, “what ha 1 lT1 
it did those little girls? I should think people might siz e 
me up from my appearance, and I don’t believe I look s ° 
tough. If I was a woman it would have been all right. $ lS 
could have done that and the old lady would have been tick e 
to death. But then Sis is a beauty.” He looked along ^h 
railroad tracks. A “coaler” with empty cars was on *h e 
siding up above. He could see the engineer with a fla 
oil lamp inspecting the heavily breathing engine. He watche 
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the lamp flame sputtering and flickering in the wind and rain. 

She ought to know better than to leave us so long without 
an y word; she might know we’d feel bad. Still of course, she 
don’t mean anything. Sis is good and will make a success 
t°o. One of those managers will recognize it some day, and 
the next thing we know she’ll be a starring and come home 
^nth heaps of cash.” That was a cheering thought, but, 
nevertheless, the waving flame of the oil lamp suddenly took 
°n a queer bleary look, and The Minister realized that some- 
thing very like a tear was trembling on his eyelash. He 
looked at the half empty basket of “ assorted fruits and 
candies ” at his side, and mentally tried to excuse the weak- 
ness - “ I certainly am dead tired tonight, but this has got to 
s t°p. Wonder where Foley is?” and he arose and, picking 
U P his basket, went into the dimly lighted waiting-room for 

^formation. 


It was raining steadily and the tracks were all glistening 
Under its headlight when engine 165, Mike Foley in charge, 
drew up at Junction, some twenty-five minutes late. There 
Was an extra baggage car in the train, and The Minister learned 
from the baggage-master in the regular car, that it was a 
property car” carrying all the scenic effects of a big 
s Pectacular burlesque that wqs scheduled for the Meadville 
Circuit. 


" That’s the reason Foley’s so behind time,” said the baggage- 
niaster, “we had to bum half an hour at Boonton waiting for 
them show people to come in on 17. Flannigan must think 
^e don’t care about getting home Sunday nights.” Flannigan 
the despatcher at Boonton, and had held number 37, 
Xv hich was the last train up the road Sunday nights, to 
Accommodate the theatrical people. 

Have you seen any of the women of the company ?” asked 
lt h° Minister with sudden curiosity. “ No,” was the reply, 
but there are some dandies they say.” 

Respite his new interest in the matter, an interest deeper 
Se ated than ever the baggage-master dreamed when chaffing 
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him for it, The Minister did not as usual prepare to go through 
the train with his wares when Junction was left. Silently 
he sat on a trunk for a long period, and when at length he did 
start, it was not in his customary frame of mind. In the first 
two passenger coaches he found the regular Sunday night 
crowd, half asleep and with no interest in him or his basket. 
But as he passed from the second to the third car, looking 
through the rain-splashed glass of the door in front of him he 
saw something which caused him to stop. That something 
was a face, the sweet face of his dreams, the face of Sis. 
He seized the brake wheel steadying himself against the wind 
and rain which nearly carried him off the platform, and looked 
again. The girl was reading a book, but there could be no 
mistake. His heart gave a great bound. “Probably Sis was 
going to stop over and surprise us, when the company goes 
through,” he thought. “ I’ll just tell her what a one it will be 
for mother, and never say a word at home.” Then he entered 
the car. As the door slammed the girl looked up, and his 
eyes at once sought her face. But there was no look 
responsive to his own. It was Sis, sure enough, but not 
the Sis, the Minister remembered. Hesitatingly he ad- 
vanced and rested his basket on the arm of her seat. Lean- 
ing over as though to show its contents, he said “ Sis, don t 
you know me — me, Will?” And the answer came distinct 
and cold : “ Young man aren’t you rather gay? I did not ask 
for anything.” 

In the last car there were only a few passengers. The 
Minister put down his basket and dropped silently into a seat. 
Behind him he heard a drummer and an extra trainman relat- 
ing funny experiences, but he paid no attention. Could it b e 
that Sis really did not recognize him, or was it that — but his 
sensitive mind shrunk from the other conclusion. But perhaps 
she could not be expected to remember him in his train clothes. 
It would look queer for her to be talking to a train-boy. And 
she looked so pretty, too ! Wearily he leaned his head against 
the cold window-pane. Foley seemed to be making up time 
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at a desperate rate. The train was well up the road and 
among the mountains, where the track, to be built at all, had 
to follow the river’s course. Outside, the storm was raging at 
J ts height, and in the intervals when the car was not careening 
around a jagged bluff of rock, above the constant rumble of 
the wheels could be heard the beat of the driving rain on the 
oar roof. Through the spattered windows nothing could be 
seen save the occasional red flash as of an angry eye, from a 
switch light, or a cluster of lights as the train hurried through 
a village. 

The Minister had long ceased to note things and had lost all 
reckoning of time, when suddenly there was a terrific jar and 
he was hurled bodily across and over the seat in front of him. 
At the same instant the lights went out, as with a crash of 
Wood-work and glass the car plunged to one side like a wild 
thing. Then it rolled on its side and he fell across it with the 
shock. When he recovered consciousness he found himself, 
as well as he could judge, in the darkness, wedged between two 
broken seats. His first sensation was one of sharp pain in his left 
arm. He managed to extricate the arm and then knew it was 
broken. He sobbed softly to himself. The blood from a cut on 
his forehead mingled with his tears and ran down his cheek. 
Soon he recognized the sound of voices. With much difficulty 
he crawled through a broken window on the upper side of the 
c ar. Along the track, a little above him, a number of lanterns 
Were flashing. He saw several little piles of glowing coals 
scattered from the engine, and heard the noise of escaping 
steam and cries from the telescoped cars. With the cries he 
thought of Sis. The car nearest was the one she had been 
ln - He scrambled as best he could up the wet embankment 
Ploughed and furrowed by the car in its fall. The rain driving 
la his face revived him. Someone had started a fire with the 
hot coals and splintered woodwork, which was already burning 
brightly. By its light he saw a small group of men working 
at the telescoped end of the car. It made him weak to think 
that there was where she had been. He staggered up to the 
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group. They did not heed him, for three of the trainmen 
were just carrying to one side an unconscious form. And it 
was Sis. The Minister shrieked her name and stumbled 
forward to her. Swain, the second brakemen, who was one of 
the three, pulled him back, and then seeing the bloody face 
and who it was, said more gently : “ It is one of those actress 
people, you better get away.” “ But it is my sister, Sis,” 
groaned the boy. And all Swain could say, was “ your sister? 
God ! ” 

So the Minister sat down on the soggy turf and took the 
pale loved face in his lap, and strove to keep the rain from 
falling on it. Once her consciousness returned and he said : 
“ It’s me, Sis ; Will, me.” And she, opening her eyes, recog- 
nized him and gasped between her groans : “ Good Will, kiss 
me ! Mother — forgive — ! ” In such position were they found 
by the doctor and the people who came with stretchers and 
blankets to carry off the injured. 

Frederick Allyn Daboll, '96. 


A PORTRAIT. 

Upon a carvcn stair-case quaint, 

My lovely lady stands. 

The light from glowing window falls 
On roses in her hands. 

She bends her rose-like face to greet 
Her sister flowers there, 

And gently then the soft beams fall 
Like halo o’er her hair. 

And crowned thus, so fair, so pure, 

My lady e’er shall be 

A saint, enshrined within my heart — 

My living Sainte Marie. 

Vassar Miscellany. 


The Mer de Glace. — A Sketch. 
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THE MER DE GLACE.— A SKETCH. 

Driving along the last few miles of the Tete Noir pass, 
where patches of snow lie by the roadside through the sum- 
mer months, with the sun sinking behind one of the many 
surrounding mountain peaks and bringing to a close a beauti- 
ful June day, the traveller, tired from a long day of toiling 
ascent over the narrow Alpine pass, sees the little village of 
Chamounix in the valley below, and a few miles beyond him. 
From the east and west, towering mountains hem in the nar- 
row valley which lies some four thousand feet above the sea 
level. While the small white frame houses and large yellow 
hotels which constitute the village are scattered along the 
hanks of the little stream, the beginning of the river Axoe, 
which flows northward through the valley. Straight ahead, 
the Mer de Glace, the largest glacier in Europe, may be seen 
fur up the mountain side, almost from the origins of its tribu- 
taries upon the sides of the several mountains which form 
Mont Blanc, to its base resting at the foot of an immense 
precipice of ice in the valley of Chamounix. Two or 
three miles, or perhaps farther, towards the south the glacier 
du Boissons leaps down over the high cliffs and extends far 
°ut into the valley. 

The chilly evening air blows strongly up the valley from 
the north and forces us to draw closer our coats and wraps; 
and as the horses, seeing their destination but a few miles 
beyond them, break into a brisk trot, we lean back in our 
seats and silently contemplate one of the grandest panoramas 
Wrought by Nature’s master hand. In another half hour we 
drive through the scattered houses clustered along the main 
r oad which runs through the valley, and turn sharply into the 

yard and rattle up the gravel path of the Hotel du , 

where we are welcomed by the proprietor, the concierge , and 
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numerous porters, stable boys, and servants of all sorts and 
conditions. 

After passing through the long and somewhat tedious table 
d’hote dinner, we stroll out through the small, narrow cross 
streets of the town, which can boast of a more progressive 
spirit than many continental cities of three and four times its 
size, in that its streets are lighted by electricity. We inspect and 
purchase some of the photographs and souvenirs of different 
descriptions exhibited in the windows of the little shops, or 
strike up a conversation in broken French with one of the 
guides who may be found smoking and sipping the red vm 
or dinar e in a little hostelry. Perhaps we may visit and 
gamble away a few francs at the Casino, which the large 
number of visiting tourists has drawn to Chamounix, with all 
the usual tables and games found in the Casinos or Kursaales 
of Swiss resorts. Penally the cold night air drives us back to 
the hotel and to bed, to wrap ourselves in the six-inch-thick 
feather mattresses, which are supplied to us in place of 
American blankets and comforts. 

In the morning we partake liberally of the substantial conti- 
nental breakfast of coffee, butter, rolls and honey, and decide 
to make an excursion to the Mer de Glace, whose base we can 
see down the valley, glistening brightly in the morning sun; 
consequently we send for a guide and make preparations for 
a hard day’s tramp. We start out and pass quickly through 
the village and follow the brook for a mile or more, and then 
strike into the winding path which leads us by an ascent, at 
first gradual, but which grows steeper and steeper as we pro- 
ceed, to the top of the Montanvert, along whose side the 
gl'acier has cut its path. Now and then, as we proceed, we 
catch glimpses through the trees of the village in the valley 
below, the little stream shines brightly in the sunlight, and 
the bells of the cows are heard tinkling along the mountain 
sides and from far down the valley. 

Droves of half wild goats wander about on the mountain 
sides and stare inquisitively at us, sometimes following at a 
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short distance behind us, for a few hundred feet. At intervals 
we come to rough barren paths, mowed down the face of the 
mountain, which, the guide tells us, have been caused by ava- 
lanches. About two-thirds of the distance to the summit, the 
trees and bushes grow thinner and more scattered, until they 
finally disappear altogether, and are replaced by barren rocky 
ground of rough and irregular contour. We are now enabled 
to see the glacier which lies slightly below us, stretching be- 
tween two mountain sides in a sort of valley which it has cut 
and worn for itself during past hundreds of years. Its many 
pinnacles and ridges making it sparkle in the sunlight like an 
immense crystal. 

The summit of the Montanvert is reached in about two 
hours, and a stop is made for luncheon and rest at the little 
wooden hotel which stands near the edge of the cliff ; and 
consists principally of a main floor containing one or two 
dozen bedrooms, and the dining-room with its large fire-place 
and rough pine tables and chairs. A few tourists of various 
types and nationalities are eating lunch, and are severely tax- 
ing the resources of the hotel, its few servants, and the pro- 
prietor, who, however, does some severe taxing himself when 
his guests come to leave. Several sturdy-looking English- 
men limp stiffly about with faces badly swollen and burned 
raw, giving unmistakable evidence of some difficult climbing 
over one of the snow-capped peaks. 


We call our guide and descend about one or two hundred 
feet to the edge of the glacier. Here the guide hands us 
heavy, coarse stockings which are drawn over the shoes and 
serve, with the usual metal-pointed Alpenstock, to prevent 
slipping on the ice, while colored glasses or peculiar screen- 
like shades afford some protection to the eyes against the 
terrible glare of the sun reflected from the ice. We pick our 
way carefully across the glacier, sometimes finding ourselves 
m a deep depression, and again upon a pinnacle from which 
We are enabled to obtain a fine view of the glacier, away up 
its valley where its tributaries start from the Mont Blanc group 
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of peaks. Crossing slippery ridges and carefully avoiding the 
deep and dangerous fissures in the ice which are scatted all 
about us, we finally reach the side of the glacier and climb 
up upon the narrow ledge of the cliff, very nearly opposite the 
point from which we started to cross. 

The descent of the mountain must now be made along the 
side of the cliff, by means of the Mauvais Pas, which is not 
more than two feet wide, sometimes less, in some places con- 
sisting of rough steps cut in the side of the cliff. At several 
points a hand-rail has been placed to offer assistance, but it is 
now loose and broken in many places, and is likely to do more 
harm than good, by deceiving those who are not warned 
against it by the guides. Every now and then as we glance 
down at the base of the cliff, we see, several hundred feet be- 
low us, a little pile of stones surmounted by a rough, white, 
wooden cross, which the guides have placed to mark the spot 
where some luckless traveller has fallen to his death. With 
these encouraging reminders of our safety, we slowly and 
carefully pick our way along the cliff until the path broadens 
out, and we swing into the steep but comparatively safe descent 
to the valley of Chamounix. 

As we leave the wood through which the end of the path 
leads us, and reach the broad road through the valley, the first 
thing which encounters our tired senses is the sight of a little 
chalet with a withered bough of a tree nailed above the door, 
and a number of rough little tables ranged about the door- 
way. We stop and indulge in a little of the red wine of the 
country, and greatly refreshed, trudge on again until we reach 
the town and turn into the courtyard of our hotel. 

We remove the accumulated dust and dirt, and then saunter 
out of doors and drop into an easy chair in front of the hotel' 
The clouds eddy and whirl about the great white peak which 
rears itself above us, and seems so near ; now and then a peas- 
ant, clad in his rough but picturesque working-clothes, passes 
through the street, and the little town, isolated in the moun- 
tains, moves slowly on, unconscious and unconcerned with 
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what is happening in the outer world. The great white 
covered diligence with its four horses, comes rattling down 
the road from Cl uses, discharges its load of passengers and 
baggage, and disappears in one of the side streets, while the 
village relapses into its former quiet state, and presently the 
red sun sinks slowly out of sight behind the mountains which 
enclose the little valley of Chamounix. 

Henry Taylor Irwin , 'cjj. 


WINTER WINDS. 

When the winds blow wildly round my sweet, 
Her little feet, in cadence meet, 

Go dancing down the village street, 

Her billowy cape afloat — 

And every roistering, wanton air 
Lurks in the sparkle of her hair 
And frolics at her throat. 

Oh, she turns on me such a roguish eye,— 

Yet hurries by with blushes shy — 

That my heart is tossed alow and high 
With a storm of hopes and fears. 

And who the prince of her dreams may be, 

Or whether she thinks at all of me — 

This thought my passion veers. 

As she wends her way to her father’s door 
The winds abhor to harm her more, 

So swagger on with romp and roar 
And man a boisterous jape ; 

But the storm may rage at its will today, 

For a dear little hand has gleamed my way 
F rom under a billowy cape . — Nassau Lit. 
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A HAN’S GOOD-BYE. 

“ What’s in a name ? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 

“Well,” mused Burt, “perhaps old ‘Billy Shake’ was right 
when he wrote that, but Margaret Woodland is too pretty a 
name for any other girl and Margaret Woodland is too sweet 
a girl for any other name. Separate the name from the girl 
and both loose.” After this rather vague idea had passed 
through his mind, he strolled down the beach to join Margaret 
and to have another one of those little chats of which he was 
becoming so fond. 

Burt and Margaret had not known each other long, yet 
they felt that they knew each other well. There was a marked 
similarity in their ideas. Both were capable of the flimsiest 
nonsense and yet they were equally capable of taking the 
others’ seriousness seriously. Consequently they soon bored 
through the crust of formality and he was “ Burt ” and she 
was “ Margie.” They had started out by being candid and 
honest with each other and before a week had passed they had 
agreed, as thousands of others have before them, that theirs 
should be a friendship, pure and simple. 

The days and weeks flew by. They were together con- 
stantly, and yet no word of love had passed between them. 
Apparently Plato had two devout disciples in this pair, but 
be that as it may, Burt soon found himself building little air 
castles of which he unconsciously made Margaret Woodland 
the gracious queen. Then when he viewed these ridiculous, 
though charming little castles from a practical standpoint, he 
laughed at himself and took a grim sort of satisfaction in 
dashing them to pieces. But like every one else he went on 
building larger and more pleasing ones, until one day he 
realized that he could no longer be simply a friend to Margaret, 
for deep down in his heart he knew he loved her, loved with 
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all his heart a woman, who, perchance, loved some one else. 
For why had she taken such care to show him that she 
wanted his friendship only. 

Burt found himself unable to talk to her as he had talked 
before, and chose the first opportunity to tell her all. He told 
her how he loved her and asked her love in return. As the 
girl listened to the man talking so earnestly, her face grew 
sad and the large violet eyes filled with tears. “Oh, Burt,” 
she interrupted, “hush, you must not talk this way. I can 
not return your love. Oh, Burt, I am so sorry! I thought 
you understood all, I thought you knew I was engaged.” 
And she buried her face in her hands. 

You, who have seen a man in grief, know what it is, and 
yet this man, when he saw the woman he loved suffering on 
his account, forgot his own trouble. He had been weak, but 
now he was ready to take the only path open to him. He 
must suffer for awhile, but the shadow of his grief must be 
oast as lightly as possible on her. Smothering the sob which 
r ose in his throat and taking the little hands all wet with tears 
ln his, he said, “Margie, God knows, I love you. That you 
Can not love me in return is not your fault, but my misfor- 
tune. The past few weeks will always be remembered by me 
as the happiest of my life. The end has been sad, but I hope 
to be a better man for having known you. Good-bye.” 

And then he walked away. 

Two days later a large bunch of white roses came for- Mar- 
garet. Deep down in the flowers she found Burt’s card, and 
° n its back was written this little acrostic : 


“MARGIE.” 

" May your life be ever as bright 
As Aurora’s smile when she first greets the light, 

Rich with the heart’s purest emotion, 

Great in thy goodness, sincere in thy devotion. 

In all thou art possessed, of what to mortals may be given, 

Every thought breathes of purity, belonging not to earth, but heaven.” 

Harry Layfield Bell, ’97. 
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EDITORIAL. 


T HE sad news comes to us of the death of C. H. Detwiler, 
’go, of brain fever, in Santiago, San Domingo, on Febru- 
ary 8, 1896. He was taken sick the preceding Thursday, but 
nothing serious was thought of his illness until within a few 
hours of his death, when he became delirious and remained 
so until the end. 

Mr. Detwiler, while in college, established the record in 
throwing the hammer and putting the shot. His reputation as 
an athlete, however, depends more on his foot-ball record. His 
ability in this line will be remembered by all. The same 
energy and determination that won success on so many college 
battle-fields were rapidly achieving the same result in the 
battle of life. Lehigh loses in him another of her sons, 
whose life and work would ever have been a credit to her. 


T HE present Board, with this number, says good-bye to their 
old friend, The Burr. We retire from active service and, 
like the old veteran, step aside for younger men and new 
ideas. Perhaps, like him, we shall stand around and criticise 
the campaign laid out by the new Board ; for the pen and 
the sword are alike, inasmuch as it is very hard to give them 
up after once having had them in your grasp. 

The officers for the oncoming Board are : 

Harry Layfield Bell, Editor -in- Chief . 

Charles Francis Scott, Business Manager. 
Horatio Francis Brown, Ass't Business Manager- 
Henry Taylor Irwin, Erle Riter Hannum, 

Frederick Dupont Ammen, Harry Leigh Adams, 
Wentworth Greene Hare, William Bell Wood. 

We wish the Board success and consign our old comrade 
to their care. 


Editorial. 
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T he newspapers have of late been discussing with much 
earnestness the Spanish demonstration at Princeton. 
While we cannot condone the offences, we feel that the news- 
papers are mistaking a large quantity of smoke for a large fire. 
We cannot believe that the students concerned intended a de- 
liberate insult to Spain. The disturbance in question was only 
another vent for that superabundant youthful spirit which 
Manifests itself in “ ragging ” signs and covering a town with 
green paint. The newspapers are trying to dignify the ridicu- 
lous. There may have been a spirit of imitation underlying 
tlie affair. Knowing of the prominent position that students 
abroad take in politics, these youths felt called on to show 
that the American student also wields his influence. This 
feeble imitation of the Spanish student outbreak was the result. 
If this was their idea they have certainly succeeded, but their 
success can scarcely be a course of congratulation to themselves. 


A FTER a man has spent four years at Lehigh, and he sees 
the time rapidly approaching when he will sever his con- 
n oction with the University, he is best able to appreciate its 
Worth. As a lower-classman, especially as a Sophomore, one 
ls apt to underrate the value of certain branches of study or 
the worth of the instructors that teach them. The work in 
the first years seems more meaningless than it does in the last; 
w hen the stern reality rises before us of being called upon to 
a Pply, within a few months, what we are learning. The 
a ctivity and interest that is thus awakened in a man by the 
Proximity of practical life, enables him now to recognize as 
good, what as a Freshman, perhaps, he thought utterly use- 
less. 

The Senior is generally the undergraduate, then, that values 
Lehigh and its Faculty most. He understands and disregards 
Oow that man who, unfortunately, may have prejudiced him 
ea rlier in his course. This is the personage usually known 
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about college as the “kicker.” The typical “kicker” is most 
commonly a Sophomore (perhaps because he never advances 
farther). He is an unsettled pessimistic mortal, whom nothing 
pleases and who suits himself to nothing. “Prof. So-and-So is 
the biggest freak I ever saw.” “ Faculty methods of ruling 
are preposterous and behind the time,” and “ This study is al^ 
stuff and nonsense.” The thorough kicker seldom graduates. 
He usually “flunks” out or chafes himself into leaving, after 
which he takes up his abode at some other college, where he 
cavils and croaks as much as ever. The Senior of today may 
have been something of a “ kicker ” himself at one time, but 
he has ripened enough to see that, while no institution of 
learning is perfect, Lehigh is on the foremost rank of those 
that are pushing along towards perfection; and that some of 
his earlier judgments on the University were rather the pro- 
ducts of ignorance than anything which more experience with 
the place would support. 

We recently heard an ’88 man say that the longer he is out 

of college the more he appreciates what Prof. did f° r 

him. We think that these words embody the general senti- 
ment of Lehigh alumni. 


THE SEQUEL. 

When the owl and pussy-cat put to sea 
In their pea-green boat so fair, 

The parson good from out the wood 
Married the happy pair. 

* * 

* 

Kind Mr. Lear leaves us just here 
And nothing further is stated ; 

But I’ve recently heard, by a small-sized bird. 

From the pair so happly mated. 

The little bird told me, so pray don’t scold me, 

I state but what I’ve heard. 

That the owl and cat in a worn out hat, 

Were nursing a small cat-bird. 

Univ. of Va., Mag- 
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THE GOSSIP. 

The college hero — what a composite creature he is. First 
°f all, he is an athlete, and his one business in that line seems 
to be to make the winning run or touch-down, as the case may- 
be, in a championship game. The Gossip touches this subject 
with awe, for he must confess that he is filled with a little of 
the reverence that this noble figure seems to call forth in most 
college men. The aftermath of the pleasure is still with him 
that he felt in his Freshman year, when he walked home one 
night with the foot-ball captain. He remembers very dis- 
tinctly how he longed for the old-time days of Jack, the Giant 
Killer, and Cinderella. He knew what he would do with three 
Wishes if they were given him. First, he would wish to be 
n^ade the greatest foot- ball player ever known; secondly, he 
Would wish for a talent for music. He thought it would be 
father nice to come out before an audience of pretty girls and 
icad the Glee Club. The Gossip was somewhat divided on his 
third wish. He could not tell whether to be a multi-million- 
air e or a successful man. These were rather side-issues, any- 
how. He was sure, however, that he wanted to be a great 
athlete. Forgive these Freshman fancies, but The Gossip is 
getting to that stage in his college career when he likes to 
dream of the past. As Commencement approaches the wishes 
°f his early days change places, and doubts begin to arise in 
his mind as to the desirability of being a great athlete. Several 
^filions now have more attractions. 

Tut this is wandering from the subject. The Gossip has 
been musing over the strange pictures that a foreigner, for in- 
stance, would form of our college gods, from the average maga- 
Zl ne story. Now we find the hero an athlete winning against 
overwhelming odds ; again he is the blase man of the world, 
telling how he was compelled to break some poor young girl’s 
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heart ; and seldom, if at all, do we find winning honors in his 
studies. The most prominent figure is always the man of 
brawn. The stranger finds to his astonishment that in this 
little world avowedly devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, that 
bodily strength seems in every case to take pre-eminence over 
mental ability. Small wonder that the Englishman, when he 
looks over our great dailies, and sees the pages devoted to col- 
lege athletics, smiles complacently to himself when he thinks 
that at Oxford and Cambridge brains still get their due. 

* * * 

The interests and pleasures of college men are of so 
distinct a character, that the world at large being unable to 
find exact terms to describe them, deals in generalties and 
designates them as college sports, college fun, etc. In a 
similar way the term “ college world ” has been applied to this 

tilting ground in which the young knights break their first 
lances. 

The Gossip has been thinking over the matter and the term 
strikes him as being a very happy one. For not only do we 
have different customs and methods of living, but this mimic 
world of ours goes farther, and has its distinct languages. 
Each college is a country to itself with its own dialect. 
Transfer a man from one college to another, and at first he is 
entirely at sea. He finds that he has to learn an entire new 
vocabulary. 

The Gossip refers of course to the slang in use at the 
different institutions. A careful study of college slang would 
be of much interest. The Gossip has been thinking over some 
of the better known terms and they have been pregnant with 
interest for him. For instances the word used to describe a 
man who spends his time in hard study. At Yale he is a 
“ greasy grind.” Lafayette and Princeton delight to call him 
a “ poler.” At Annapolis he is known as a “ boner.” Here he 
rejoices in the name of “ fiend.” Most of these are scarcely 
flattering. Queer, isn’t it? It is possible that one friend the 
“ earnest worker ” is not popular. 
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Another example is found in the various appellations used 
to designate that portion of the year in which the fraternities 
ar *d Freshmen are making their selections. Here we call that 
Period the “rushing” season. At Dartmouth Freshmen are 
‘ spiked,” while at Bowdoin they “ fish ” for them. Flere men 
ar e “ taken in ” by the fraternities (a rather unfortunate 
expression for it). At Lafayette we hear them speak of a 
Q.N.e. “ swing.” 

The Gossip wishes that he could quote other examples for 
there would undoubtedly be some of more interest than the 
above. 

* ♦ * 

Spring is the time for changes and even The Gossip is not 
exempt. He finds that he must say good-bye to the portion 
°f The Burr that has been his special care. He does it with 
re gret for in the time that he has had the department in his 
charge he has grown to love this receptacle for his fancies. It 
ls like an old friend always ready to hear your grievances and 
to console you. In truth, it is better than old friends for it never 
a nswers back, never tells you your faults.- So sorrowfully 
The Gossip wipes his pen and says farewell. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 

February 22. — Washington’s Birthday, exercises at Chapel. 
Address by Professor Thayer. 

February 27. — Engineering Society, Mechanical Section. 

February 28. — Dinner given by the Lehigh Club of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, at Hotel Terrace, Scranton, Pa. 

March 3. — Mathematical Club. 

March 4. — Senior Class meeting. 

March 5. — Electrical Engineering Society. Engineering 
Society, Civil Section. Senior Class elections. 

March 6. — Meeting of Chess Club. Sophomore Class 
^ u pper at Sun Inn. Junior Class Banquet at Laury’s Hotel, 
Laury’s Station, Pa. 

March 19. — Electrical Engineering Society. Mathematical 
Club. Engineering Society, Civil Section. 

March 20. — Chess Club Meeting. Inter-Collegiate Ora- 
torical Union’s contest at Swarthmore College. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The Table cannot help commenting on an editorial in the 
March Cornhill Magazine. The editorial says, among other 
things, that “Truly a large number of persons in the United 
States have gone daft on a certain class of periodical publica- 
tion. * * Many persons, otherwise sane, are found today 

reading Philistine , Bibelot , The Lotus , Chap-Book , and such, 
with the satisfied feeling that it is worth their while.” The 
writer of the above, though perhaps it is hardly to be expected 
that he, from his exalted and favored perch beside the gods, 
will ever see this pitiable confession, might nevertheless be 
pleased to know that his random shot hit somewhere. So The 
Table confesses to reading, and worse still, often enjoying, 
several of the miserable booklets above enumerated. 

It is a fact, though whether it is a sad one many peopl e 
would probably doubt, that of the swarms of young writers 
who are now hurrying into print, none or few of them will 
secure more than a momentary recognition. This goes with- 
out saying. So then, perhaps, the only rational excuse for 
most of what is written, is that furnished by the author’s per- 
sonal satisfaction in this work. Of course there is the possi- 
bility that the printed article may reach and please some other 
individual who had thought the same things and had been 
denied their expression. (When this occurs our critic prob- 
ably considers it a proof of the existence of other idiots besides 
the writers.) And this gives almost the only excuse that can 
be offered for reading such things, namely the pleasure that 
may be derived from them. Carlyle somewhere recommends 
a person to read only such books as interest him, for it is only 
such that he will remember. Perhaps that is a bad policy, ^ 
it is, of course it is not bettered by saying that very many 
people have been, and are following it. Still, as said, 
furnishes an excuse. 
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These then are about the only apologies that can be made 
for the existence of many of the bibelots. Are they sufficient? 
The Table thinks so. After all, they are fundamentally about 
the same as those that must be brought forward for a great 
deal of general literature. 

It is to be feared that many of the younger critics, who feel 
the grand impulse to stamp on something, scarcely appreciate, 
the tout ensemble of our literature. The light from the 
great figures in it seems to have blinded their literary eyes 
"•probably already affected with strabismus — so that they fail 
to grasp what might be termed the “perspective of the present.” 
The Table can see how big people do not wish to play with 
httle toys, and can understand the present critic’s position. 
But it thinks that the theorem “ Little toys for little people,” 
*s also eminently “correct” — with the exception, possibly, of 
the little people of cultured Boston. That most of the small 
booklets, and most of their articles, are of small value, is 
granted. But it is equally true that many of them are unde- 
niably bright, though the brightness may be of the day only 
and ephemeral. Anyway, the Table, a confessed sinner, not 
being Bostonese, and belonging to the “ little people” class, 
ar >d further having a realizing sense of its own insignificance 
a nd smallness, is pleased by these little toys, which the same 
ls presumably appropriate and as it should be. 

>|« >(: * * 3|e 

The Lotus , mentioned above, is one of the latest comers to 
the Table. It is published at Kansas City, Mo., and its aim is 
!o encourage original, artistic, and literary work among college 
Undergraduates. It’s circulation is claimed to have had a very 
rapid growth. The last number, which is No. 8, Vol. I, has 
among its contents, “ Harry,” a pleasing sketch, and the follow- 
ln g dainty verses by Clinton Scollard. 

A ROSARY. 

Upon the rosary that we call life 
The beads are days : 

Erewhile each seemed to mean but toil or strife 
In blind and bitter ways. 
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Thy coming, sweet, thy presence like a spell — 

O joy thereof ! — 

Hath wrought the change, the matchless miracle, 

For now each bead means Love! 

Apropos of the fad for collecting posters the following from 
a recent number of The Philistine is interesting. 

DO POSTERS POST? 

Do posters post ? although they sprawl 
In loud profusion at each stall ; 

Gibson’s pretentious black and whites, 

Nankivell’s freaks and Bradley’s frights, 

And Rhead’s red maidens, lean and tall. 

Although we know each artist’s scrawl, 

The book they note we can’t recall ; 

And though their wild effect delights, 

Do posters post? 

Their lines and forms our eyes enthrall, 

Their color schemes our tastes appall, 

The keen collector glibly cites 
Beardsley and all his satellites, 

They’re works of art, but after all 

Do posters post ? — Carolyn Wells. 

As usual there has been an abundance of fiction in the college 
exchanges of the last month. “Duke Delaney Cynic,” in the 
Cornell Era for February 22d, strikes a true note. “Made- 
moiselle’s Dowry,” in The Columbia Lit for March, though 
very simple, is very effective. The Lit has a most attractive 
appearance. 

***** 

Most Lehigh men will be able to appreciate the following 1 
“Announcement. — All students taking course 4-1 1-44 who do 
not purchase my book, entitled ‘A Grand Monopoly,’ may 
consider themselves ‘busted.’ This book (containing 18 pages 
and a cover, price $4.18, sold only by Myself), supplies a need 
that has long been felt. None but the latest edition, which 
contains two new pages, will be accepted. Prof. L. Pip e 
Cinch.” — Cornell Widow. 



—Dlt. V. 5. MB, DEHTIST,-’ 

Wiley Building, South Main Street, 

BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Office Hours: l ?°° 

(2.00 to 5.3O 

THE LOOKS have nothing to do with the tone. A Piano of doubt is a 
discord forever. The tone and value of the PIANOS sold by us are guaranteed. 
•Book of descriptive pictures free. 

$ FRED. F. KRAMER, ® 

»»MUSIC DEALER,^ 

544 HAMILTON STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

GEO. JflL ROLAND,#* 

(Graduate In Pharmacy,) 

^pegGpiptior? #f^foapn?a©i§t, 

^423Wyanflolt6 St., Fonntain Bill, South Battilelra.Pa.-*’''' 

M^anbotte, 

8. R. BARNDT, Proprietor. 

Cor. FOURTH and WYANDOTTE STREETS, 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM. PA. 

* 

<3 SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS— ^0 


Second Year of The Bookstore. 

you can get a .. . 

Good Assortment of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 

Any MAGAZINE you may wish can be had by single copy 
° r subscription by the year. Respectfully , 

Aug. H. Lei bert, 

134 South Main Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

druc store. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Corner FOURTH and NEW STS. 
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£be Xeabtna 


UounQ, 

HAT, GAP and MEN’S FURNISHING HOUSE, 

MAIN STREET, - BETHLEHEM, PA. 



HARRY N. HAFNER, Proprietor. 


SINGEING and SHAMPOOING a Specialty 



G. C. ASCHBACH, 

MUSIC DEALER ~h Allentown, Pa., 

SOX.E AGENT FOR 

WASHBURN'S GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 
BA Y STATE MANDOLINS and GUITARS 
DOBSON and STEWART BANJOS , 


• T. KAMPMANN, ® 

sasJEWELER and OPTICIANS 

62 S. MAIN ST., - BETHLEHEM, PA. 

You can get the beet Value for your Money at 

PURSEL’S, lea’dTng Hatters, Clothiers, 

strand MEN’S FURNISHERS,*^ 

Cor. 4th St. and Brodhead Ave., South Bethlehem, Pa. 


